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—_ were sitting in this way, when a peal of thunder, | earth would yicld its dead, and she again behold 
NARRATIVE. long and loud, rolled over their heads, and in a mo- | him clad in the vestments of immortality, and adorn- 





From the Episcopal Register. 
THE STORM. 

It was a balmy evening in June, when an anxi- 
ous and devoted wife sat before an open window 
which overlooked part of a beautiful bay that formed 
the harbor of the seaport in which she resided. Her 
eye had never rested on a scene more lovely. ‘The 
pure blue sky without a cloud, and the calm clear 
water sleeping beneath it, in its loveliness like the 
baby-boy that was pillowed on her own fair breast. 
* But it was not the beauty of the scene that made 
itso attractive to her. Her’s was not the delighted 
gaze of one whose feelings are all absorbed in the 
loveliness of nature. On the contrary, her anxious, 
eager eye, told that she was not satisfied with the 
scene before her, though so fair; but that she was 
looking for an object of greater interest than any 
that appeared.—But not a speck was to be seen on 
the silvefy expanse before her, and she turned away 
with a disappointed look and a heart-sickening 
feeling. 

Emma had looked forth many times in the day 
for several weeks on the same scene, sometimes as 
fair as now, and sometimes deformed by storms, for 
the ship which contained her dearest treasure. Still 
the husband and the father came not, and her 
thoughts grew troubled and her heart sad, and now 
the tears fell fast on the dear face of her sleeping 
infant. But Emma was a christian, and the sweet 
promise, ‘Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee,” came over her spirit 
so soothingly, and with a power so divine, that her 
heart rested on the promise of her Almighty Fath- 
er,and her perturbed and anxious feelings were 
hushed to repose. 

While she still sat at the window, her little boy 
of about ten years, ran into the room exclaiming, 
“OQ mother! dear mother! father is coming !”’ 
“ What do you mean, my child?” said Emma, turn- 
ing very pale. ‘* Why, look mother! don’t you see 
that pilot boat? Well, the men on board say that 
the ship Anne is in the offing, and will be in the 
harbor before morning.” —‘‘O my dear boy,” said 
Emma, tears of joy now filling her eyes, ‘ what 
gratitude do we owe to our heavenly Parent! But 
are you sure, are you quite sure it was the vessel 
that contains your father?” ‘‘O yes mother, the 
men said they could not be mistaken—and see, one 
of them is coming this way now, I do believe, to tell 
you about it himself.”--It was as William had con- 
Jectured ; the man soon arrived with the blessed in- 
telligence that the vessel would undoubtedly be in 
the harbor before morning. 

“What do you think father will say to you, little 
Charley,” said William to his lovely little brother, 
as he opened his soft blue eyes and smiled upon him: 
“Tam sure he will give you so many kisses as to 
make you cry, for I don’t think you like to be kiss- 
ed much.” ‘ Don’t you believe,” said he, turning 
to his mother, ‘that father will think him the finest 
little fellow heever saw? I expect he will love him 
even better than I do,” added he, pressing his lips 
tenderly to his fair soft cheek. 

The grateful mother smiled upon her precious 
boys, while her heart was lifted in adoring thank- 
fulness to him who had bestowed these gifts, and 
was about restoring to them and to her the life of 
all other joys. 

William’s exuberance of joy continued to over- 
flow at his lips, whilst the mother’s, chastened but 
far more deep, kept her silent and thoughtful, though 
she listened with complacency and would now and 
then reply to the playful remarks of her child. They 








ment Emma and her boy were at the window. 
Their eyes having been directed only towards the 
water, they had not observed the cloud which had 
arisen in the east, and which they now perceived 
had nearly covered the heavens,—‘‘ God in mercy 
preserve the father !” exclaimed Emma, “for I fear 
the storm is close at hand. Or if”—she checked 
herself, and only added, ‘‘ He who has hitherto 
preserved him can keep him in safety,” and ‘ thee 
in perfect peace, if the mind is stayed on me,” was 
whispered by the blessed spirit. 

‘* Compassionate Father,” she responded inward- 
ly, ‘‘ I will lean upon thee, I will trust in thee, I will 
repose on thy faithfulness.”—Again her spirit was 
calmed, and the painful throbbings of her anxious 
heart quieted, although the storm was evidently 
increasing fearfully. In one short hour how had 
the scene before her changed.—Dark and heavy 
clouds were driven with frightful rapidity across the 
heavens, and the water was lashed to foaming fury 
by the violence of the wind. It seemed indeed im- 
possible that a vessel could live for a moment on the 
heaving billows of that stormy sea. 

What achange too in the joyous feelings of Wil- 
liam’s little affectionate heart. The big tears chas- 
ed each other down his sweet pale cheeks, and all 
his childish prattle was forgotten. ‘‘ Kneel with me, 
my dear boy,” said his mother, taking his hand, 
‘and let us pray for your dear father’s safety in this 
dreadful hour.” The mother and child sank on 
their knees together, and with the eloquence of wo- 
man whose fears for the beloved of her heart were all 
awake, and with the devotion of a Christian whose 
trust was in the living God, she poured out her soul 
before him. Such a sweet and holy calm was dif- 
fused over her spirit, and so absorbed were all her 
feelings in this divine exercise, that the continued 
ravings of the relentless storm were scarcely heard, 
and when she arose from her knees and looked 
abroad, she almost expected to see the sky and the 
waters as serene as her trusting heart. But its 
fury abated not, and so.weak and faithless is the 
human heart, even when it leans the most confiding- 
ly on God, that her agitating forebodings in a great 
measure returned. 

Tt was now nearly bed time, but poor Emma 
thought not of retiring. Her unconscious baby laid 
to rest in its little cradle, was softly breathing and 
sweetly sleeping, and William wearied with watch- 
ing and weeping, sank beside him on the floor, and 
for a while forgot his sorrows in the profound slum- 
bers of childhood. But not to the wife and mother 
came this soothing balm.—Eler aching head pressed 
not that night the pillow of repose. How could she 
bear to recline on that bed where she had so often 
rested on the dear bosom of him who was now per- 
haps stretched on the rocky bed of the ocean, with 
the cold and stormy waves for his covering? 

The long, long hours of that dreadful night were 
passed in walking the room or kneeling in prayer. 
**O my Saviour!” would she cry, “thou hast the 
same Almighty power, and the same compassionate 
heart that thou hadst while on earth, and by thy 
sovereign word didst thou then still the raging tem- 
pest. O listen! listen to the importunate cry of an 
agovized wife, and save, in mercy save the beloved 
of her soul! Or else say ‘peace, be still,’ to the 
tempest within my own bosom, and let me rest with 
all the confidence of a redeemed child on thy faith- 
fulness and love!” Sweetly soothing to her heart 
were some of those moments of prayer; calmly and 
quietly could she stay herself on God, and praise 
him even with tears of gratitude that her husband 


ed with his Saviour’s likeness. But O! there were 
moments when even prayer afforded little relief, 
and she in the anguish of her spirit refused to be 
comforted. 

The sun which had so long gazed on the fairest 
scenes of earth, never looked forth on a lovelier 
morning than that which succeeded this night of 
storm and tempest. ‘The balminess of the soft air, 
the serenity of the blue sky, and the beauty of the 
bright water, were never exceeded. But when the 
glad rays of that glorious morning penetrated the 
sad chamber of Emma, she covered her face and 
groaned in the bitterness of her heart; for where 
was he in whose arms at this very hour she hoped 
to have been enfolded ?!—The mother’s deep ago- 
nizing groan, broke the slumbers of her boy, who 
starting on his feet, exclaimed, ‘ has father come?” 
“Oh, no! my child,” answered Emma, bursting 
for the first time into a passionate fit of weeping, 
‘nor will he, I fear, ever come back again.” 

Several weeks passed, and as nothing was heard 
of the ship which contained the husband of Emma, 
and as more than one vessel was known to have 
perished during the storm, the faint hopes that were 
entertained of her safety entirely vanished, and Em- 
ma felt that she was indeed a widow. 

On much such an evening as that which closed 
with the fatal storm, she was sitting at the window 
which overlooked the water, sad, very sad, but quiet 
and resigned, stricken to the dust as to her earthly 
hopes, but sweetly resting on Him who is the widow’s 
God and Judge. Her eldest boy was pensively lean- 
ing his head on his mother’s arm while his baby 
brother was using it for a play-thing, and twining 
his tiny fingers in the silken curls which adorned it, 
the only joyous one of the group, for William was 
still sorrowful when his thoughts turned as now to 
his lost father. 

The mother’s eye, as it was sadly bent on the 
water, rested on a group of men who were standing 
on its very edge, and at this moment one of them 
raised a spy-glass to his face. Emma, shuddering, 
turned hastily away, and a sick, faint feeling came 
over her, but she almost immediately compelled her- 
self to look again, ashamed of the selfishness which 
would not permit her to rejoice in the safety, and 
happiness of others, while herself was bereaved and 
desolate.—Some beating hearts, thought she, are 
waiting with tremulous joy the approach of the dear 
objects of their love. Shall I not rejoice with 
them 1—“ Run, William, and see what vessel has 
arrived, for those men are watching, I am sure, 
the approach of one.” William obeyed, though re- 
luctantly, for his little heart was grieved, whenever 
his eyes rested on the water. His mother watched 
his tardy footsteps as he approached the group, who 
at this moment spying him, one went to meet him. 
Scarcely had they come near enough to speak, 
when, as though words of magical influenee had 
been pronounced, William, who before scarcely 
moved, now tossed his hands high in the air, and 
turning his face towards his mother’s dwelling, 
seemed borne along by the wings of the wind. The 
man as swiftly followed, and almost breathless, they 
both entered at the same time the abode of Emma. 
“O mother ! mother!” exclaimed William: ‘ Stop 
my boy,” said his companion, “let me speak to 
your mother first,” and turning to Emma, he added, 
“Be calm, madam, for we have glorious news, 
wonderful news for you—the ship Anne is close at 
hand!" Emma spoke not, but her heaving bosom 





and wildy rolling eye frightened her boy, who run- 
ning to her and throwing himself on her neck, ex- 


was a Christian, and that the sea as well as the; claimed, ‘‘ Why I thought you would be so glad, 
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mother, that father after all is alive and coming to 
us, but you don’t look so at all: what is the mat- 
ter? why do you look so strangely?” Emma bu- 
ried her face in the bosom of her child and reliev- 
ed her bursting heart by weeping aloud. Locked 
in each other’s arms they mingled their tears and 
their touching thanksgivings to God for his un- 
speakable mercy, while the man who stood by, 
though quite unused to the melting mood, himself 
wept like an infant. 

“* But how is it?’ exclaimed Emma, her recol- 
lections returning as her agitation partly subsided, 
‘has the ocean given npits dead?’ ‘* No doubt,” 
replied the man, ‘they were driven out to sea, 
and have been detained at some port to repair 
damages.” 

Sdon to the waiting eager eyes of the wife and 
child appeared that stately ship, her white sails fill- 
ed by a gentle breeze, and bearing her majestically 
along over the soft ripple of the sparkling waves. 
Soon was she safely moored in the quiet harbor, 
and a familiar, beloved form seemed to step from 
her decks and approach the house. Soon were 
they folded to that heart which but an hour or two 
before they had thought no longer beat for them; 
and dear little Charley praised and an hundred 
times kissed by those lips they had deemed cold in 
death. 

And oh! what sweet and blessed notes of thanks- 
giving and praise ascended that night from this 
abode of joy and love,to that God who saveth all 
those who put their trust in him! 
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From the London Youth’s Guardian. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. PLINY FISK, 
Late Missionary to Palestine. 

Pliny Fisk was born at Shelburne, Massachusetts, 
June 24, 1792. He was the fourth son of parents 
who were pious and worthy, and who lived retired, 
in moderate circumstances. Pliny was from early 
life distinguished by an engaging disposition, and 
unusual sobriety, Pleasure as well as duty moved 
him to meet the wishes of his parents. Though 
generally disinclined to youthful vanities, he was 
not destitute of vivacity and humour. A _ promi- 
nent trait in his early character was persevering ap- 
plication. Whatever the business might be that 
called for his attention, he did not shrink from it, 
but promptly applied himself to it, and persevered 
till his work was done. His literary advantages 
were confined to a common school, during the first 
seventeen years of his life; but these were dili- 
gently improved. 

The Christian example and counsel of pious pa- 
rents made deep imprccsions on his mind. In his 
sixteenth year he was led to realize his lost condi- 
tion, and to feel that he must be in earnest about 
his salvation. After a season of much conviction 
and anxiety of mind, he was led to discover, with 
the eye of faith, ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world ;” and believing in Him, 
‘he rejoiced with joy unspeakable.” And it was 
perceived by his friends that his piety would be ar- 
dent and active. After a season of trial, Pliny was 
received into the church in his native town, under 
the care of the Rev. Dr. Packard. From this time 
he discovered a deep concern for the salvation of 
sinners, and affectionately exhorted them to imme- 
diate repentance. Ife soon felt an earnest desire to 
devote himself to the work of the ministry; and 
his parents now acceded to his wishes. And af- 
ter completing a year of preparatory study, he was 
admitted to Middlebury college, Vermont. 

Of his collegiate course, few occurrences trans- 
pired. Here his ruling passion was rather to be 
good than great. His talents were respectable, 
though as a scholar, he never distinguished himself. 
He had an aversion to the ancient languages, which 
in after life he lamented. He pursued natural phi- 
losophy and the mathematics, with more eagerness 
and succes. But he feared the influence which in- 
tense application to the sciences might have on his 
piety. His poverty, however, rather than want of 


bered nor slept. ~ Like the vestal fire, it was always 
alive, always bright. In forwarding the cause of | 
Christ he was ever active and energetic. And by 
his Christian example and exhortations, he made a | 
deep impression on the minds of many—an im- 
pression that some will never forget.—Through af- 
flictions in his family, he was often embarrassed for 
supplies; but at one time when severely tried, a 
gentleman sent him 30 dollars—‘ So Providence,” 
said he, “ provides for me.”—In August 1814, he 
received his first degree ; and after this he return- 
ed to his father’s house, and studied theology under 
Dr. Packard. 

In January, 1815, he received a license to preach 
from the Franklin Association of Ministers; and 
from his recorded prayers and experience, it was 
evident how much Mr. Fisk felt of the solemn re- 
sponsibilities of the sacred office. He officiated for 
eight months during this year at Wilmington, in 
Vermont. And his first labors in the pulpit, with 
his visits from house to house, were eminently bles- 
sed to the revival of religion in that place. But 
he declined the proposal of the people to settle with 
them, assuring them that it was his fixed intention 
to resume his theological studies, to qualify himself 
for the work of a Missionary to the heathen. From 
this object, which became dearer to him the more 
it was contemplated, nothing could divert his mind. 

In November, 1815, Mr. Fisk became a member 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover, and was 
soon admitted tothe charity fund. ‘To the prescri- 
bed course of studies, he devoted a punctual atten- 
tion, and acquitted himself with respectability. But 
it was in the art of holy living, and in devising and 
executing plans of usefulness, that Mr. F’. excelled. 
Here he was seen in his strength, and here was dis- 
covered the secret of that influence which he after- 
wards exerted in the world. He was so pious and 
exemplary, so prudent and amiable, that his influ- 
ence was great over the minds of his fellow-stu- 
dents. His intercourse with the Professors was al- 
ways modest and respectful. He went to them, as 
one would go to a father, for the counsel they were 
enabled to give.-—He also extended his plans for 
doing good, not only to the inhabitants of the town, 
but to the people in adjacent towns. His great ef- 
forts were directed to the improvement of young 
people. He proposed various Bible classes, and 
pursued his plans with zeal and success. And he 
would at convenient times extend his walks of use- 
fulness to the distance of from six to ten miles; for 
he loved to preach the gospel to the poor.—Mr. F’s 
devotional habits were remarkable. He was emi- 
inently aman of prayer. On the Sabbath, particu- 
larly, his soul seemed to draw near to God and hea- 
ven. Prayer and praise, and benevolent labors 
constituted his uniform employment on the day of 
sacred rest.—A species of prayer frequent with him, 
and which he inculcated much on others, was in- 
tercession. If he wrote a‘letter toa friend, he 
prayed for him, and on receiving a letter, he in- 
stantly repaired to his closet.—In prayer and med- 
itation, he usualy directed his attention to some 
specific subject; some duty, or besetting sin, or 
plan of usefulness. He kept distinct journals, in 
which he recorded his feelings on various subjects 
and inquiries. He closely examined his heart, as 
to the origin of religion in his soul; his progress in 
the divine life ; and with respect to his missionary 
prospects and duties. 

From Mr. F’s journal, it appears that he sat down 
in his closet, and with many inquiries, prayers and 
tears, counted the cost of becoming a Missionary ; 
and he was led to a satisfactory result, that it was 
his duty. And after a public examination in Sep- 
tember, 1818, he was accepted, and appointed with 
Mr. Parsons to the Palestine Mission. 

Mr. Fisk spent about a year in pleading the cause 
of missions in the Southern States; and Mr. 
Parsons and himself then proceeded to Smyrna, and 
after this to Scio to study the languages. During 
the period of the first year, that is in 182C, they 
visited ‘‘ the seven churches of Asia,” or rather the 
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fect classical education. Yet his piety never slum-| returned, after a year’s absence, to Smyrna. Ang 
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| in February, 1822, tothe very great grief of Mr 


Fisk, who was sincerely attached to him. For ya. 
rious reasons, Mr. Fisk returned to Malta, to join a 
young missionary of the name of Temple; and jn 
connection with Messrs. King and Wolff went back 
again to Egypt, and commenced his labors. From 
Egypt, in April, 1523, they proceeded on their jour. 
ney to Jerusalem, through the same desert in which 
the children of Israel wandered, and where, after 
a long protracted ‘day of provocation,’ they fell, 
From Jerusalem, Messrs. Fisk and King went to 
Beyrout and Lebanon to spend the summer months, 
He accompanied Mr. Jowett to Jerusalem, and af. 
ter some time visited with Mr. King the principal 
cities in the north of Syria; and finally returned to 
Beyrout. Here Mr. Fisk was attacked by a fever, and 
after struggling with his disease for about eleven days, 
he departed this life, in the house of a brother Mis. 
sionary, October 23d, 1825. At intervals, and 
when he could speak, his language was that of a 
dying believer, who could converse about death, 
and Christ, and heaven, with composure and joy. 

The state of his mind may be learnt from the 
following epistle to Mr. King, by his dictation :— 

* My beloved brother King! Little did we think 
when we parted, that nearly the first intelligence 
concerning me would be the news of my death. 
Yet, at present, this is likely to be the case. | 
write to you as from my dying bed. ‘The Saviour, 
whom I have imperfectly served, I trust now grants 
me his aid; and to his faithful care, I commit my 
immortal spirit. May your life be prolonged, and 
be made abundantly useful. Live a life of prayer. 
‘Let your conversation be in heaven.’ Labor 
abundantly for Christ. Whatever treatment you 
meet with; whatever difficulties you encounter; 
whatever vexations fall to your lot, and from what- 
ever source, possess your soul in patience ; yea, 
‘let patience have her perfect work.’ I thirk of 
you in my dying moments, and remember many 
happy hours we have spent together. And I die in 
the glorious hope of meeting you where we shall be 
freed from all sin! ‘Till that happy meeting, dear 
brother, farewell!” 

People of different nations witnessed his dying 
behaviour, with amazement; and they followed 
him to the grave weeping. They felt that they 
had lost a friend. Such was the impression that 
his godly life and conversation had made on their 
minds.—His labor in acquiring languages; his af- 
fectionate spirit; his pious conversation ; his dis- 
tribution of Bibles, and tracts innumerable; his 
private and public labors ; his excellent letters; his 
affecting account of Jerusalem, and other places; 
and above all, his humanity and zeal, are amply re- 
corded in the work of Mr. Bond. It contains the 
records of a Christian and a missionary, whose holy 
and heroic example cannot be exhibited to the 
Christian world in vain. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE MUTE BOY. 

I will talk to you about a little deaf and dumb 
boy, who had the misfortune to lese his father, at 
anearly age. The bereaved mother took the kind- 
est care of him, and an infant sister, with whom it 
was his chief delight to play, from morning till 
night. After a few years, the village where they 
resided, was visited with a dangerous fever, and 
this family all lay sick at the same time. The 
mother and daughter died, but the poor Kittle deaf 
and dumb orphan recovered. He had an aged 
grandmother who took him to her home, and seem- 
ed to love him better for his infirmities. She fed 
him carefully, and Jaid him in his bed with tender- 
ness ; and in her lonely situation, he was all the 
world to her. A great part of every day she labor- 


ed to understand his signs, and to communicate 
some new idea to his imprisoned mind. She en- 





ruined cities where they were planted. By mutual 
agreement, Mr. Parsons proceeded to Judea, but 











deavored te instruct him that there was a Great 
Being, who caused the sun to shine, and the grass 
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to grow ; who sent forth the lightning and the rain, 
and was the Maker of man and beast. She taught 
him the three letters G O and D,—and when he 
saw in a book this name of the Almighty, he was 
accustomed to bow down his head with the deep- 
est reverence. But when she sought to inform 
him that he had a soul, accountable, and immortal 
when the body died, she was grieved that he seem- 
ed not tocomprehend her. The little silent boy 
loved his kind grandmother, and would sit for 
hours looking earnestly in her wrinkled face, smil- 
ing, and endeavoring to sustain the conversation. 
He was anxious to perform any service for her that 
might testify his affection—he would fly to pick up 
her knitting-bag, or her snuff-box when they fell, 
and traverse the neighboring meadows and woods, 
to gather such flowers and plants as pleased her. 
Yet he was sometimes pensive and wept—she 
knew not why. She supposed he might be griev- 
ing for the relatives he had lost, and redoubled her 
marks of tenderness. She often perused with 
great interest, accounts of the intelligence and hap- 
piness of the deaf and dumb, who enjoy a system 
of education, adapted to their necessities, and 
thought if anything could separate her from her 
beloved charge, it would be that he might share 
such an inestimable privilege. 

At length the eyes of this benevolent lady grew 
dim through age, and when the little suppliant, by 
his dialect of gestures, besought her attention, she 
was unable to distinguish the movements of his 
hands, or scarcely the form of his features. It was 
then her earnest request that he might be placed at 
the American Asylum for the education of the deaf 
and dumb. There, when his first regrets at sepa- 
ration had subsided, he began to make rapid im- 
provement. He became attached to his compan- 
ions and teachers, and both in his studies and 
sports, was happy. When he had nearly com- 
pleted the period allotted for a full course of in- 
struction there—a conversation like the following 
took place one evening, between him and a precep- 
tor whom he loved, viz. 

“T have frequently desired to ask what were 
some of your opinions, before you became a pupil 
in this Institutien. What, for instance, were your 
ideas of the sun and moon ?” ‘ 

“T supposed that the sun was a king and a war- 
tior, who ruled over, and slew the people, as he 
pleased. When I saw brightness in the west, 
atclosing day, I thought it was the flame and 
smoke of cities which he had destroyed in his 
wrath. The moon, I much disliked. I consider- 
ed her prying and officious, because she looked 
into my chamber when I wished to sleep. One 
evening, I walked in the garden, and the half-moon 
seemed to follow me. I sought the shade of some 
large trees, but found she was there before me. I 
turned to go into the house, and advised her not to 
come, because I hated her. But when I laid down 
in my bed, she was there. Iarose and closed my 
shutters. Still there were some crevices through 
which she peeped. I bade her go away, and wept 
with passion, because she disregarded my wishes. 
I thought she gazed at me, more than at others, 
because I was deaf and dumb. ‘I feared also, that 
she would tell strangers of it, for I felt ashamed of 
being different from other children.” 

“What did you think of the stars?” 

“They were more agreeable to me. I imagined 
that they were fair and well dressed ladies, who 
gave brilliant parties in the sky; and that they 
sometimes rode for amusement, on beautiful horses, 
while their attendants carried torches in their 
hands.” 

“Had you any conception of death ?”’ 

“When my little sister died, I wondered why 
she lay still solong. I thought she was lazy to be 
sleeping when the sun had arisen. I gathered my 
hands full of violets, and threw them in her face, 
and said in my dialect of signs, ‘‘ Wake up; wake 
up!” And Iwas displeased at her, and wens so 
far as to say. “‘ What a fool you are!” when she 
Permitted them to put her in a box, and carry her 
away, instead of getting up to play with me. 

“ Afterwards, when my mother died, they told me 





repeatedly that she was dead, dead; and tried to 
explain to me what death meant. But I was dis- 
tressed when I asked her for bread, that she did 
not give it to me; and when she was buried, I went 
every day where they had laid her, waiting, and ex- 
pecting that she would rise. Sometimes | grew im- 
patient, and rolled upon the turf that covered her, 
striking my forehead against it, weeping and say- 
ing, ‘‘ Mother, getup! get up! why do you sleep 
there so long with the child?~ I am sick, and hun- 
gry, and alone. Oh, Mother! mother!” When I 
was taken to my grandmother’s house, I could no 
longer visit the grave, and it grieved me; for I 
believed if I continued to go and cry there, she 
would at length hear me and come up.” 

‘“‘T know that more pains were taken to instil 
religious principles into your mind, than are com- 
monly bestowed on the deaf and dumb. Will you 
tell me what was your opinion of the Supreme 
Being ?” 

“My kind grandmother laboured without ceas- 
ing, to impress me with reverence for the Almighty. 
Through her efforts I obtained some idea of the 
power and goodness which are visible in the crea- 
tion; but of Him, who wrought in the storm and 
in the sunshine, I was doubtful whether it were a 
strong man, a huge animal, or avast machine. I 
was in all the ignorance of heathen sin, until by 
patient attendance on your judicious course of in- 
struction, knowledge entered into my soul.” 

He then expressed to his teacher, the gratitude 
he felt for the blessings of education, and affec- 
tionately wishing him a good night, retired to his 
repose. L. H. S.— Hartford. 








REVIEW. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE MILLENNIUM.—By Mrs. SHERwoop. Crocker & 
Brewster, 1829, 


We saw at the Sabbath School Depository an 
eminent minister of the gospel, selecting books for 
a Sabbath school library. On taking the subject 
of the present review as one of the number, the 
boy attending observed that they were not yet pre- 
pared to sell that book, as it had not been examined. 
** Never mind,” said the minister, ‘ I can trust Mrs. 
Sherwood.” Take a Sabbath school book upon 
trust!! Will ministers of the gospel, those who 
have solemnly promised to feed the lambs of the flock 
—will they place a book in their Sabbath school 
library which has not been examined and approved? 
Perhaps we ought, in justice to the Sabbath school 
Depository to state, that when this book was examin- 
ed, it was returned to the publishers as unworthy 
of a place on their shelves. 

It is our present intention, to give some account 
of the contents of this book, and leave the question 
of its merits or demeritstothe reader. ‘The design 
of the book may be learned from its title. It is to 
describe the “latter day’s glory.” Mrs. Sherwood’s 
theory of the millennium is not entirely new, yet 
we believe that Christians have generally consider- 
ed it as unsustained by the Bible, and visionary. It 
is this. In the millennium, Jesus Christ will reign, 
personally, on the earth; and all the dead who died 
in the Lord, will rise and reign with him. She 
thinks that old and young, “little children and 
lovely babes, will then be renewed in the likeness 
of their Saviour, and exhort each other to go up to 
the mountain of the Lord’s house, there to learn his 
holy ways, to study his law, and to sing his praises.” 
‘Men and women will then be more beautiful in 
their appearance, because they will be holy and 


modest ; and levity and vanity, or ill-temper will 


not appear in their countenances. The mournings 
ofunhappy infants will not then be heard, nor the 
channels of tears be ever traced on the dimpled face 
of children : for all such of them as died before they 
had committed actual sin will have partaken. of the 
benefits of salvation, and will in this blessed period 
be restored again, in immortal freshness to their 
believing parents.” The above, and much more 
on the same subject, is addressed to a litle compa- 
ny of children, by a very old gentleman, named 
Bernardo. They came and listened. to him every 








day, and were very much interested while he ex- 
plainedamany passages to favor this hypothesis. He 
tells his children that ‘‘ the pleasures we enjoy this 
day are innocent pleasures ;—such as we may hope 
to enjoy in the happy days ofthe millennium.” At 
the commencement of the millennium, all the saints 
who have ever lived on the earth, together with all 
infants who have died before they committed actual 
sin, will, literally, rise from the dead, and dwell on 
the earth a thousand years. These are they who 
have part in the first resurection. Pious families 
will live together as they once did, and Jesus Christ 
shall personally reign over them all, as their king ; 
and it would seem as if all the righteous who live 
on the earth in that day, will literally go up to Jeru- 
salem to worship. 

We will now leave the general subject of the 
book, and consider a few other particulars, which, 
while we were perusing it, arrested our atten- 
tion. Thechildren, introduced into the story, thir- 
teen in number, the author says, ‘‘ knew nothing 
about God.” This you will find on the 8th page. 
She afterwards mentions that ‘“‘only one among 
them possessed a Bible,” and he “ was a very holy 
and lovely child.” Wis name was Henry Martyn. 
As Bernardo proceeded in his instructions, the chil- 
dren were very civil and attentive, and the author 
says, ‘‘ You may always know whether little boys 
fear God, by their civility to every body.” Do all 
little boys who are civil fear God? Bernardo, one 
day,discoursed upon the glories of that day when the 
earth should be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord. Henry Martyn was surprised, for though he 
was “‘ very holy” and had read his Bible every day 
since he was five ycars old, yet he did not know that 
such a day was spoken of. Page 2t. Henry Mar- 
tyn says that his parents informed him about God 
and about his wicked heart aad about Jesus Christ, 
yet, at the time he was speaking, he had very in- 
definite notions about these things. This is the 
child who, at the commencement of the book was 
“very holy’?! We mention this apparent inconsis- 
tency, because we think it very important that when 
the phrase “‘ very holy” is applied to a person it 
ought to have a definite meaning—it should mean 
very holy. When a new heart is spoken of, authors 
of Sabbath school books especially, should be care- 
ful that they do not leave the impression on the 
minds of childcen that it consists in being civil, and 
kind, and beautiful. If there is a very great differ- 
ence between the righteous and the wicked, the 
saint and the sinner, it is necessary that that distinc- 
tion should be made plain, so plain that children 
cannot but see it. We should suppose that those 
authors who introduce characters of their own mak- 
tug, ought to know whether they mean to have them 
good or bad. At onetime @l these children are 
spoken of in such language that the reader is led to 
to suppose that they were converted, at least in the 
estimation of Bernardo, for he says, ‘‘ were I to de- 
part to-morrow, I should die in the full assurance 
of their final happiness,” yet at other times it seems. 
to be a matter of doubt, whether any of them were: 
Christians. 

We will now quote from the 23d page. “ The 
first step in true religion, is to understand that 
there is one holy and true God; and the nezt is to 
know, what we might naturally expect from a per- 
fectly holy and powerful.God.” Really! Then the 
devil has taken ¢wo steps in “ true religion,” for he 
knows all this. We thought that repentance was 
the first step in true religion. 

At page 27. Lucy asks, if what Christ has done- 
to save sinners is not “as if I were to owe a great 
debt to the king, and he was forced not to forgive: 
me because of the laws; and my sister was to pay. 
it for me ;. and the king was willing to take my sis- 
ter’s money instead of mine; I should then be free: 
from my debt and. the king would have his money 
and all would be right?” ‘ Exactly so, replied 
Bernardo.” Perhaps this representation accords. 
with the views of many Christians. We have quoted 
it merely toshow the author’s views on that subject.. 

We now leave the question, whether the “ Mil- 
lennium” is worthy of a place in the Sabbath schooli 
library,, to the decision. of the reader... Reviews: 
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EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS, 

Peter Parley’s Method of telling about Geog- 
raphy to Children. With nine maps and seventy- 
five engravings. Principally for the use of Schools. 
Hartford, H. & F. J. Huntington, 1829.—Those 
readers of the Companion who received and read 
it in August, 1828, will recollect Peter Parley, 
and his ‘ales about America and Europe. He 
was quite a friend of chiidren, and seemed quali- 
fied to “‘ talk” with them in a very familiar and in- 
structive way. They will therefore be glad to see 
him again, when he comes to “ tell them about Ge- 
ography.” Children find it difficult to understand 
Geography asthey read about it in books, and as 
it is commonly taught in schools. But we think 
they could understand Peter Parley very well. We 
therefore advise them to get the book, and hear 
him “ tell” the thing in his own way. He first gives 
a “ general description of the earth ;” then “ gener- 
al divisions.” He then tells ‘ how nations and 
countries differ ;” ‘‘ how the animals and vegeta- 
bles, of countries differ,” and ‘‘ various matters 
and things.’ Parley then “tells of his travels” 
in various parts of the world, and of what he saw; 
and so keeps on through the book. ‘The title page 
tells us there are “‘ seventy-five engravings.” Many 
of these are pictures, representing the people of dil- 
ferent countries, with their features, size and dress. 
Some of them represent scenes in history, as the 
landing of Columbus, the death of Gen. Wolfe, the 
deluge, and some others. ‘I'here are also several 
pictures, representing various ceremonies of wor- 
ship, by different denominatious of Christians 
and other religious sects. It is a small book, con- 
taining 122 pages, neatly printed; very entertain- 
ing for small children, and we think it will be very 
useful. 








Sf3— 

The Little Philosopher, or the Infant School at 
Home. No. Ul. By Erodore. Boston, Carter & 
Hendee, 1829.—The Little Philosopher, too, has 
come again. See Youth’s Companion of Septem- 
ber 16, where we told the children of a small book 
with this title, which was No. I; and we told them 
that more were coming. No. II. is now printed, 
and it is very similar to the first; we mean, it goes 
on to teach children about philosophy, in the same 
pleasant and easy way that No. I. did. The chap- 
ters tell about the air, heat and cold, the weather, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars. Then at the 


end are “ miscellaneous experiments and ques- 
tions,” on the same subjects as have been mention- 


ed before in both the numbers. 
** Erodore” used those long words ‘ miscellane- 
ous” and “experiment” when he was making a 
book for “little” folks; but we will tell them what 
he means. An “experiment” is what we do, so as 
to find out something by it. You try an ‘‘ experi- 
ment,” when you ring a small bell; and while it 
is sounding, touch it with your finger. 
out that your touching it stops the sound. 


a great many will read it the coming winter, a 


school and «t home, and become little philosophers 


in their infant years. 
—CLe— 
The Squirrels Family.—Boston, Peirce & Wil- 
liams, 1829.—This is a fabulous history of a squir- 
rel and his mate and their four little ones, who were 
very happy together in the hollow of an oak tree, 
‘living upon love, and what else they could find in 
the woods.” Qne of the young squirrels, however, 
became a selfish and quarrelsome little churl, and 
gave a great deal of trouble to the whole house; 


till his mother shut him up alone, in another and | over the strength of instinct. 


gloomy hole, where she kept him on short allow- | arrangements, are sometimes the effect of accident, 
ance and almost forsook him for two or three days. 


At length he is reclaimed and brought home; and jover the less force of another. 
in his conduct afterwards proves a very decent sort| having caught a brood of young rats alive, gave 


it likely it is intended to hold upto some children a 


and render their parents and friends unhappy. 
any of our readers are acquainted with such children, 
we hope they will contrive to put this book into their 
hands, and let the squirrel teach them to reform. 
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THE’ NEGRO BOY. 

During the American war, a gentleman and his 
lady were going from the East Indies to England. 
‘The lady died on the passage, and left two infants, 
the charge of which fell to a negro boy of seven- 
teen years of age. The gentleman went on board 
the Commodore’s ship with which they sailed. 
There came ona violent gale, and the vessel in 
which the children were on board was on the point 
of being lost ; a boat was despatched from the Com- 
modore’s ship to save as many 4s they could; they 
had almost filled the boat, and there was just room 
for the two infants, or the negro boy. What did 
he do?’ He did not hesitate a moment, but put the 
children in the boat, and said, ‘“‘ Tell my master 
that Coffin has done his duty ;” and that instant he 
was received in the bosom of the ocean, never more 
to rise till the ocean and the graves give up their 
dead. 


action in itself so noble. [ Youth’s Instructer. 


in power, will be like ‘‘the diamond of the desert,’ 


ing its refreshing streams through every avenue o 
the social and moral fabric. 


A good fortune is an edged tool, which a hun- 
dred may get for one that knows how to use it. 
Humanity, good nature, magnanimity, and a 


—elA— 
The Female Heart.—The female heart may be | here shown. 
compared to a garden, which when cultivated, pre-| contending for a lock of hay to make their nest: 
sents a continued succession of fruits and flowers, | the sparrow sometimes, perched on the head of the 
to regale the soul, and delight the eye: but, when|cat, and sometimes on that of the owl, each its 
neglected, producing a crop of the most noxious | natural enemy; and the mice playing about with 
weeds; large and flourishing, because their growth | perfect indifference to the presence of the cat, the 
is in proportion to the warmth and richness of the} hawk, or owl. 
soil from which they spring. Then let this ground | effected this are, first, by keeping all the creatures 
be faithfully cultivated ; let the mind of the young | well fed, and secondly, by accustoming one species 
and lovely female be stored with useful knowledge, | to the society of the other, at a very early period of 
and the influence of women, though undiminished | their lives. 





'from her to be drowned. A few days afterwards 


picture of themselves, who are selfish and unkind, | he was surprised to find the rats in the place of the 
If drowned kittens, being suckled by their natural 


‘enemy. The cat had a hatred to rats, but she spar- 
ed these young rats to afford her the relief which 
she required as a mother. The rat catcher exhib. 
ited the cat and her nurslings to considerable ad. 
vantage. A somewhat similar exhibition exists at 
Broderip. There is a little menagerie in London 
where such odd associations may be witnessed on 
a more extensive scale, and more systematically 
conducted than in any other collection of animals 
with which we are acquainted. Upon the Surrey 
side of Waterloo bridge, or sometimes, though not 
so often, on the same side of Southwark bridge, 
may be daily seen a cage about five feet square, 
containing quadrupeds and birds. The keeper of 
this collection, John Austin, states, that he has 
employed seventeen years in this business of train. 
ing creatures of opposite natures, to live together 
in content & affection; and those years have not been 
unprofitably employed. It is not too much to be. 
lieve that many a person who has given his _half- 
penny to look upon this show, may have had his 
mind awakened to the extraordinary effects of habit 
and discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, the 
rat, the mouse, the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea 
pig, the owl, the pigeon, the startling, and the 


The late Queen Charlotte requested Mrs. Han-| sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in 
nah More to write a poem on this incident; but she 
declined it, saying that no art could embellish an 


confinement, its respective modes of life in the com- 
pany of others—the weak without fear, the strong 
without desire to injure. It is impossible to im- 
agine any prettier exhibition of kindness than is 
The rabbit and the pigeon playfully 


The modes by which this man has 





The ferocious instincts of those who 
prey on the weaker, are never called into action; their 


sparkling and pure, whether surrounded by the | nature is subdued to a systematic gentleness: the 
sands of desolation, forgotten and unknown, or pour- | circumstances by which they are surrounded, is favor- 


f| able to the cultivation of their kindlier dispositions; 
all their desires & pleasures are bounded by their lit- 
tlecage; & though the old cat sometimestakesa state- 











Cre- 
Wealth.—Riches are the instruments of good and | ly walk on the parapet of the bridge, he duly returns 
evil, according to the disposition of the possessor. | to his companions, with whom he has so long been 


happy, without at all thinking that he was born to 
devour any of them.—This is an example, and a 
powerful one, of what may be acomplished by a 


ance, those of the poor. 


We wonder that| sense of honor, should be the qualifications of the | proper education, which rightly estimates the force 
rich; humility and patience, industry and temper-|of habit, and confirms, by judicious management, 
Wealth is apt to betray aj that habit, which is most desirable to be made a 
man into arrogance, pride, an¢ luxury; let us there-| rule of conduct. The principle is the same, whether 
fore, ever remember, it is a talent given us of God;| it be applied to children, or to brutes. — Library of 
and as we have nothing but what we receive from | Entertaining Knowledge. 








You find | ways ready and willing to communicate his gifts to 
- “* Mis- | others. 
cellaneous” experiments are those on different sub- 


jects mized up together, not all belonging to one 
subject.—But almost all the words in this book are 
very plain, even for young children; and we hope | readiness and cheerfulness. 


him, we should imitate his love to us, by being al- 


—e— 

Matrimony.—The happiness of the married life 
depends on a power of making small sacrifices with 
Few persons are ever 
| called upon to make great sacrifices or to confer 
great favors; but affection is kept alive and happi- 
ness secured, by keeping up a constant warfare 
against little selfishness. 


POETRY. 








FATHER’S COMING, 


Jane and Lucy, and Charley dear, 


All love the noisy Tray ; 


And quick they spring his bark to hear, 


At close of Summer’s day. 


For when Tray jumps the orchard wall, 


Their hearts are full of bliss ; 
And forth they scamper, one and all, 
To gain a father’s kiss ! 














NATURAL HISTORY. 


Dearly the farmer loves to take 
His babes upon his knee ; 








SINGULAR ASSOCIATION OF ANIMALS. 
All associations between animals of opposite na- 
tures are exceedingly interesting ; and those who 
train animals for public exhibition, know how at- 


While one calls out for ‘ patty cake,”’ 
Another shouts with glee. 


Jane runs to bring the milk and bread 
And Lucy takes his hat, 

While Charley shakes his silky head 
At sight of pussy cat. 


tractive are such displays of the power of discipline 
These extraordinary 


and sometimes of the greater force of one instinct 
A rat catcher, 





ofa squirrel.—The story is well told, and we think ' taem to his cat, who had just had her kittens taken 








The happy boy, and Lucy too, 
Will father’s supper share ; 
Ere Jane unties each little shoe, 

And mother combs their hair. 


This is why, at the setting sun, 
They every one will hark, 
To see who first will call, “* Run! Ran! 

For Tray begins to bark !” 


[ Juv. Misceslany- 
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